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wars kept their numbers low in proportion to the
size of the country.
It was inevitable that expanding, restless Europe
should break in upon this primitive scene. Mis-
sionaries went there early in the century, and they
were earnest that no other white men should be
allowed to intrude upon their converts. But other
white men did. Escaped convicts from New South
Wales, runaway sailors from French, American, and
British ships, speculative traders in liquor and fire-
arms, all sorts of shady characters, began to settle
among the Maori, upon whom they wrought much
harm. Upon Great Britain, established a thousand
miles away in New South Wales, the duty of restor-
ing order clearly fell. British statesmen were slow
to acknowledge it, until at length their hands were
forced. In England the energetic Gibbon Wake-
field, intent upon finding homes for his surplus
fellow-countrymen, formed the New Zealand Com-
pany in 1839 and began to send out emigrants. In
a land without a recognized government their com-
ing would have turned disorder into chaos, and the
Colonial Office had to act. In 1840 it sent a Governor
to proclaim annexation and strive to safeguard the
interests of all parties. It was to prove no easy task.
Government's Dislike of New Settlement Colonies
British statesmen were quite honest in expressing
dislike of acquiring new settlement colonies. They
were intent on two things, the expansion of markets
for British manufactures, and the reduction of ex-
penditure upon armaments. To them the populous
regions of southern Asia, the coast-lands of Africa,